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OF HUMANE WORK 
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A Noble Work. 


“A Plea for Puss’ in Good Housekeeping 
ably describes a problem confronting all lovers 
of animals and every one interested in the public 
health. Not all of us have time, or money, or 
ability necessary to deal with the betterment of 
those who cannot speak for themselves. Too 
many, having time and money enough, perhaps 
lavish great care on one or two high bred pet 
animals, but shrink in horror from the waits 
and strays of our streets and alleys, the victims 
of man’s careless cruelty and neglect, whose 
sufferings would form a tale too terrible for 
print if they were known. 

Dalton, in the heart of the Berkshire Hills, 
has no cat problem. Her citizens sleep at night, 
and her maples are full of birds. No starving 
or wounded animals, perhaps suffering with 
contagious disease, creep up to the babies in the 
yards. No hungry, homeless, limping dogs run 
about vainly searching for a lost master’s trail, 
or in the midsummer heat causing a terrible 
hydrophobia panic. That this is true is due to 
the tireless efforts of one woman. What she has 
done could be done by others—not by all, not by 
many, but by a chosen few. It is a work re- 
quiring as great sacrifice of self and as keen 
sympathies as the labors in the foreign field of 
Perhaps its fruits are greater. 

Mrs. Franklin Couch is a member of the well 
known Crane family of Massachusetts, whose 
name stands for activity in every known branch 
of philanthropy. 

By virtue of her position she could become a 
social leader, but society has never appealed at 
all to her. Years ago her life was dedicated to 
the task of aiding the helpless in the so-called 
“dumb” world. She was from a child devoted 
to her pets and her name stood for generous aid 
to all humane causes. But, unfamiliar with 
business methods, she took no active steps until 
the death of a favorite dog, “Ben Bolt.” “Ben 
Bolt,” a fine setter, was one of those dogs—we 
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have all known them and fortunately most of us 
have had one—whose intelligence and loyalty 
seem more than human, and indeed whose pass- 
ing tears the heart with the frantic inquiry 
whether after all we may not meet again on some 
far shore “this friend we fancy dead.” “Ben 
Bolt” died in his mistress’ arms after a night 
of hopeless effort to save his life, and then be- 
gan her work for his kind, a work which has 
never ceased nor slackened s‘nce. 

Mrs. Couch had long felt that any work for 
animals to be effective must have the support 
and co-operation of children. The cruelty of the 
younger generation appalled her and the need of 
constant instruction in kindness and gentleness 
was very evident to her mind. Church, school 
and home seemed to have done their best with- 
out results. “Bands of Mercy” had died linger- 
ing deaths annually like some tender plant of 
only one season’s growth. A perennial organiza- 
tion was needed if it were ever to become a: 
growth of beauty and influence. And it must 
evidently be non-sectarian. Calling to her aid 
a few leaders from all the churches she organ- 
ized the Young Defenders’ League. ~ Since its 
foundation the society has never failed to hold 
its enthusiastic monthly meetings. The children 
provide an entertainment, and otherwise assume 
as mutch responsibility as possible. The song- 
books, literature, and piano are all g‘fts of Mrs. 
Couch. The far-reaching effects of this society 
are noted by teachers and in the homes, in im- 
proved manners and increased thoughtfulness. 
Kindness to animals leads to the manifestation of 
kindness to playmates. A broader civilizing in- 
fluence it is hard to imagine. 

But having launched the Defenders safely was 
but a beginning. Berkshire County is peculiar 
unto itself in many ways, with needs all its own. 
It is world famous as the summer resort of the 
rich and fashionable, but not all know of its 
remote hill communities far from trolley con- 
nections, peopled largely by foreigners who 
have formed colonies in various sections, or by 
the poorer remnant of the old families “gone to 
seed.” Among this class frequently are found 
cases of ill-treatment of horses almost too 
dreadful to believe. The nearest Massachusetts 
». P..C. A, agent is at Springfield) asday amas 
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ney from parts of Berkshire and he is over- 
worked by the demands of his own locality. A 
local humane agent seemed essential to Mrs. 
Couch. But how to secure one! Meantime she 
had presented the beautiful fountain, on Main 
Street, with its compelling legend, “Taught by 
that power that pities me, I learn to pity them,” 
and so arranged that not only horses but little 
thirsty cats or dogs can drink of its waters. To 
the unveiling came Mrs. Huntington Smith of 
Boston, and a little later, with her aid and mod- 
elled after the Boston organization, the Berk- 
shire Animal Rescue League was formed and has 
grown Steadily since its birth. A gift of one hun- 
dred dollars entitles the donor to life membership, 
and distinguished names from the Lenox sum- 
mer colony, as well as many local ones appear 
on the list of life members. The monthly meet- 
ings are well attended, many joining as associate 
members at half the regular yearly rate of one 
dollar, simply because Mrs. Couch wishes to in- 
clude rich and poor and feels the need of reach- 
ing all homes and all classes. 

Most of the work of the League this tireless 
woman conducts herself, including a large part 
of the heavy secretarial duties. 

The first step was to secure a man as local hu- 
mane agent, and an ex-policeman, a man of great 
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physical power combined with 
tact and judgment, was luck- 
iivececcined sar stalivotelialt 111s 
time was all the League 
could afford to pay for, but 
as it gained in numbers and 
wealth he was finally engaged 
outright. Much time is saved 
by Mrs. Couch who at the 
call of urgent or distant cases 
needing the officer’s attention 
whisks him promptly to the 
spot in her motor car, often 
accompanying him herself. 
For a long time the dream 
of her girlhood, of a home 
for homeless animals, lay un- 
Fealized@eine Vetmiedite ss Dut 
during the past year it has 
become a beautiful reality. 
High on the hills overlooking the head-waters of 
the Housatonic, she found just the place she was 
seeking, and the quaint old-fashioned house with 
ample grounds became her property, to be for- 


ever dedicated to the needs of the “little 
brothers.” 
Here Mr. Goodwin, the society’s humane 


agent, was installed as caretaker, and the reno- 
vating of the house was promptly begun. Mod- 
ern improvements were introduced. A room was 
beautifully fitted up in old mahogany for the di- 
rectors of the League.. Here ata desk under a 
fine copy of Landseer’s “Member of the Humane 
Society,” all visitors register their names—and 
they are many—in a great book. Exquisite ani- 
mal pictures line the walls. A life-size portrait 
of Mrs. Couch’s first dog, “Rex,” looks out with 
great faithful eyes on the guests. 

There are many choice gems of literature 
dealing with animal life. A book-rack of ham- 
mered brass bears a design of a dog’s head, and 
on the mantel and desk are cunning images of 
cats and dogs fascinating enough to play with. 
Behind the parlors are large rooms where Mrs. 
Goodwin cares for her large family. And such 
a funny family. On a couch are two great gray 
cats asleep, a lovely picture of cosy content. In 
a basket lies a very old Angora, “Fluffy,” the 
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dear pet of a lady who is paying for pussy’s care 
during her absence at the shore. Other pussies 
lie under the stove or slumber on chairs, while 
inher ebio (case, sEttas tie orecen ss pantor,seycs 
them, often as not upside down in parrot style. 

All homeless or stray animals are at once 
brought here by the energetic Young Defenders 
of Dalton or by their friends, or any interested 
person. If a good home 1s not found for them, 
they are supposed to be mercifully and painlessly 
put to sleep. But sometimes Mrs. Couch’s ten- 
der heart rebels, as in the case of “Hobo,” who 
earns his name by refusing to dwell under any 
one roof long. He is a homely, lovable, Scotch 
terrier, and every time he returns to the “Home” 
Mrs. Couch receives her prodigal and forgives 
him once more, so he lives on. 

All old or diseased animals who cannot be 
helped are, however, thus released from their 
sufferings. 

Beyond the house is a series of rooms for 
dogs, especially those too large for the house. 
A large dog is kept here for $1.00 per week and 
a small one for $0.50, while a pussy cat is as- 
sured a good home and care for any length of 
time at twenty-five cents weekly. 

If Mrs. Couch did not provide the dog biscuit 
herself the society could hardly offer the privi- 
leges of the home at these rates, as it is a known 
fact that a large dog eats as much as a child 
does. 

The dogs have the run of the yard, the flower 
beds being fenced off. Under the apple trees 
perhaps you will find two exhausted, footsore 


hounds, doubtless miles from home, receiving 
here plentiful food and water, chance for rest or 
exercise, and careful attention to their cuts or 
scratches. The large family dwells in unity, 
disturbed only by the jealous outbursts of 
“Bessie” and ‘“Friskie,’ two little lady star- 
boarders who each worship Mr. Goodwin and 
desire his exclusive attention. 

For a long time the sorrows of the poor old 
horses had lain as an added burden on the heart 
of the founder of the “Home of the Little Broth- 
ers.” So she is now building a commodious sta- 
ble at the rear of an orchard, and here the suf- 
fering horses of all Berkshire are eventually, it 
is hoped, to find shelter. In this stable each 
horse will have a window above his manger so 
that he may look out on the outside world. Pro- 
vision for exercise in the open air for both dogs 
and horses has been made, “the run” sloping to 
the river being a veritable paradise for the over- 
worked and weary servants of mankind whom 
the League shall bring here. 

From the current report are quoted a few of 
the cases, and only a few, that, Mrs. Couch has 
attended to the past year, but we can give space 
to but one which we wish might prove the means 
of saving other family horses from a similar 
fate. 

A fine thoroughbred horse was g ven by his 
owner to a friend to be kept in old age. This 
“trusted friend” sold him to a livery stable. 
Breaking down in this work he was sold to a 
Russian peddler and used to draw wood on the 
high hills. In this work the unfortunate crea- 
ture, used only to a light carriage and good care 
until old age began, got badly galled and into 
the sore places his owner poured turpentine until 
one leg was swollen to the size of three. He had 
also been “nerved,” possibly in the livery stable, 
and one hoof was ready to fall off. The agent 
of the Berkshire Animal Rescue League discov- 
ered him in this plight and he was at once put 
out of his misery. 3 

It is one of the great problems that face the 
truly humane worker how any one can prefer to 
sell or loan or give away a horse they have 
owned instead of having the horse mercifully 
placed beyond all danger of future misery. 

The Animal Rescue Leagues, we are thankful 
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to say, are multiplying, and when possible it is 
our urgent advice always to include work for 
horses. Too much cannot be done for them. 
There is no danger of having too many workers 
in the field and we know it will rejoice many of 
our readers’ hearts to hear of the rapid progress 
Mrs. Franklin Couch of Dalton has made in her 
League. 


Animals in Other Countries. 

Several of the daily papers have sent reporters 
to interview me since my ten weeks’ vacation 
abroad on the subject of work for animals. As 
th's European journey was taken expressly for 
change and rest from humane work at home, I 
was not supposed to make any study of conditions 
in other countries, neither could I give much atten- 
tion to such a subject when travelling with the 
rap_dity which I found was the manner of our 
“personally conducted” tour—I hope it is not so 
with all such tours. 

Yet in our race through the streets of Italy, 
Switzerland and France, I saw horses, donkeys, 
and dogs on the way, just as I often discover a 
wretchedly old and feeble horse on Columbus 
Avenue when [ am running for a train. At home 
I can lose a train to look after the horse, but in 
a “personally conducted” tour where the conduc- 
tor and local guide went so far ahead that I was 
constantly in expectation of quite losing sight of 
them, any close observation of anything living or 
dead was out of the question. Yet I could not 
help seeing the animals; I should have seen them 
had I been in a motor car; also we had occasion- 
ally a half day to ourselves to spend as we liked, 
and I can say with pleasure that it seemed to me 
much progress had been made in Italy and 
France, since my last visit, five years ago, in re- 
gard to the abuse of beasts of burden. Horses 
are in decidedly better condition. The greatest 
abuse now is the treatment of the donkeys. 
These poor, patient little creatures are a most 
pathetic sight in Naples and in Rome where they 
are very much used and abused. I longed to 
pick up in my arms many that I saw and carry 
them across the ocean to our Home of Rest. 

For some years I have been occasionally corre- 
sponding with the Naples Society. Formerly my 


correspondence was with Mr. Leonard Hawksley, 
who did a splendid work there but broke down 
under the burden and was obliged to make a 
change. Since his departure I have had occa- 
sional correspondence with the president, the 
Princess Mele Barese. Hearing I was in Naples, 
she wrote expressing a desire to see me. I had 
a very pleasant interview with her and felt much 
sympathy with her in the difficulties she has to 
struggle against. We talked about trying to get 
something done in the schools and I have since 
my return written the little story, “Francesco’s 
Sacrifice,” in this number of our paper, hoping 
she may be able to get it translated into Italian 
and used in the schools of Naples. 

I saw a great many very fine horses in France 
and England and very few that appeared to be 
old, starved or lame. 

The dogs were generally in good condition, 
though I saw a few very pitiful cases, and I re- 
eretted the fact that in most of the places I 
visited they were muzzled. 

I saw a few wretched cats in Rome, and a few 
in the Square in Venice where the fish markets 
are. Doubtless there were many neglected cats 
in places I passed through, but these poor crea- 
tures are not so much in evidence as dogs and 
horses, or donkeys. But I repeat that my chances 
for observation were very limited. 

I was made very happy by the great numbers 
of birds I heard singing exquisitely in the beau- 
tiful gardens connected with hotels where we 
stopped a night or two. In a large, deeply- 
shaded garden back of our hotel on Lake Como, 
and again at Lugano and Baveno, the birds sang 
until nine and ten o’clock at night. These gar- 
dens and birds I shall always remember with de- 
light. 

But I will write more of them another time. 


My “foreign” letter is already too long. 
levy day Sy" 


Four donkeys from Lexington Park are among 
the latest arrivals at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses. They were to be sold, and several 
good friends of the League subscribed the money 
to buy them. They are very happy in their new 
home and a very attractive addition to Pine 
Ridge. 


Francesco’s Sacrifice. 


The sun was shining on the beautiful bay of 
Naples on a May afternoon; the little waves were 
dancing and sparkling like diamonds. A great 
steamer from far away across the ocean had come 
into the bay and boys scantily clad were going 
out in boats to meet the big ship. These boys, 
leaping from their boats like little frogs, dive 
below the bright blue waves to catch the copper 
coins which idle passengers leaning over the 
steamer railing to amuse themselves throw down 
to them. 

Among the many boys who earned money in 
that way Francesco was the most active. He 
could dive the deepest and stay under the water 
longer than any of the other boys and some- 
times in a good week he earned as much as one 
lira*, which his mother put away in a safe hiding 
place, for Francesco’s uncle who was a fruit 
peddler had told him he would take him into 
his fruit shop when he could bring him enough 
money to buy a share of the business. 

Francesco told his mother he did not want to 
work with his uncle but when his mother asked 
him to tell her why, he would dig his bare toes 
in the dirt and hang his head and answer nothing. 
He thought his mother would laugh at him if 
he told her that he could not bear to see his 
uncle beat Neddy, the poor little donkey that 
worked so hard for him all day. 

Neddy was a patient little donkey, but he had 
worked many years; he was growing gray 
around the nose; his little feet were often sore 
and very tired and sometimes when his legs 


*A lira is about twenty cents. 
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ached and felt stiff he would not start at once 
after the heavily loaded baskets were swung 
over his back. Then his master would beat him, 
and Francesco, who sometimes was sent for to 
help his uncle, would see it and it made him 
feel very unhappy. 

“Poor old Neddy,’ he would say to himself, 
“perhaps he feels sick today just as my grand- 
mother is sick some days because she is. getting 
old; or perhaps my uncle has forgotten to give 
him any water and he may be waiting hoping for 
a cool drink to quench his thirst. The weather 
is hot and it is dreadful to be very thirsty.” 

Francesco did not dare to say this to his uncle 
for he was a timid boy and he feared that his 
uncle would get angry and beat the little donkey 
harder, but he often managed when the day’s 
work was done to put Neddy in the shed himself 
and give him water and some little extra treat 
for his supper, something which he could carry 
under his jacket. Sometimes it was a bunch of 
green lettuce from his own little garden, some- 
times a carrot, or an apple or a lump of sugar. 
He pitied and he loved Neddy and Neddy 
showed in every way a donkey can that he was 
grateful to Francesco and returned his love. 

All the boys Francesco knew got money in 
some way. Many of them were always begging 
from the tourists that passed through the city, 
but Francesco had a wise and good mother who 
had forbidden him to beg. 

“You must earn your money with honest 
work,” she told him. “Money that you do not 
earn will not do you any good.” 

Francesco did other things that his mother 
liked better than diving for coppers,—he ran 
errands; he carried bags for the tourists; he sold 
post cards; he was always thinking of ways by 
which he could earn enough money to have a 
little fruit stand of his own so that he would 
not need to work with his uncle. 

The other boys spent their money in foolish 
ways and laughed at him or called him mean be- 
cause he did not spend as they did, but Fran- 
cesco did not mind their laughing at him. He 


laughed back and was always so good-natured 


that they could not make him quarrel. 
Francesco knew where his mother kept his 
money and every week they counted it together. 
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trying to get up, but so lame and stiff he could 
not get on his feet. 

Bimetnis is-too cruel!” said Francesco. “Get 
me a pail of water somewhere,” he cried, and 
Antonio flew to do his bidding. When the water 
was brought the boys helped Neddy to his feet 
and he drank as if he were nearly dying of thirst. 
Then they gave him the bread in little pieces 
soaked in water until he had eaten the whole 
loaf. | 

“T don’t care what uncle says, I am going to 
watch for him and when he goes by our house 
iewaimesll him in so that we can talk to him,’ 
said Francesco. While he was speaking Neddy 
rubbed his nose against Francesco and showed 
his gratitude as plainly as any living creature 
could, and when the boys left him he called after 
them, a mournful cry that went to their hearts. 

“Oh, what shall I do!” cried Francesco. “Why 
are men and boys so cruel to these their faithful 
servants? Do you know, Antonio, who I was 
named for? It was the good Saint Francesco of 
Assisi who lived in a hill town, not so very far 
from here, many, many years ago. He loved all 
the animals and birds, and begged men to be 
kind to them. He said they were our little 
brothers and sisters, for the good God made us 
all. The church where he preached is there still 
and I want to visit it sometime. I have a picture 
of him in my room. He looks very sad, and I 
have thought it was because the world is so 
eriiely 


It was quite late in the afternoon when [ran- 
cesco, sitting out in the doorway with his 
mother and sister, saw his uncle coming and 
went to meet him. 

“We want to ask a favor of you,” he said. 

fieerant no favors,’ the old. man replied 
in a surly voice. “I ask none, and I give none.” 

“We didn’t ask you to give us anything. We 
want you not to sell Neddy to Andrea Baldi who 
is so cruel that he will have no mercy on the 
little donkey,’ said Francesco, who could not 
wait for his mother to speak. 

“The rascal deserves a cruel master. He fell 
down on purpose to plague me and then he 
kicked me. I’m lame now.” 


“Oh, uncle!’ cried Francesco, “he stumbled 
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because he is getting old, and you put too many 
things on his back, and he kicked because you 
hurt him so!” 

“I won't hear anything more of your impu- 
dence yl lisseil Vnimetonieht if leet a: chance, 
Why don’t you buy him yourself if you pity him 
so much? I dare say your mother can afford to 
give you the money,” he added with a sneer. 

pelemicnsiiit 102 selk: .said.sbrancesco.. © Live 
seen him this afternoon and Ks is so stiff and 
lame he can hardly stand up.” 

“What right had you to go into my shed, I’d 
like to know?” said the old man angrily. 

“T want to beg you not to sell Neddy but let 
me take care of him for you. Ill do it for you 
for nothing.” 

“T'll sell him tonight!’ shouted the old man, 
‘Sf I can get even twenty lire for him, and | 
know Andrea will give me that much.” 

Francesco looked at his mother. He turned 
red and then pale. She was frightened at his 
face. “Mother,” he said, “give me twenty lire, 
please,” then turning to his uncle he said :— 

“You say you'll sell him for twenty lire. I'll 
give you the money now, and go with you and 
get him.” 

Francesco’s mother went into the next room. 
She was gone a few minutes then she came back 
with the money and put it in the old man’s hand. 
Rosa was crying. Francesco was very pale. 
There went all his hopes of the fruit stand, but 
he must save Neddy. 

He went away with his uncle who grumbled 
about foolish boys and extravagant mothers, un- 
til Francesco said: 


“You must not blame my mother. The money 
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was mine. I have worked hard and earned 
every centessimo and next week I was going to 
buy Guiseppe’s fruit stand.” 

“You!” cried his uncle. “You going to buy 
that stand and set up business for yourself?” 

“Yes, sir. I had all the money but two lire and 
I was going to see Guiseppe tonight and en- 
gage it. He knew about it, and saved it for 
mers 

“And you are silly enough to give that up to 
buy this wretched, cross little beast! I don’t 
understand you,” said the old man. 

By this time they had entered the shed and the 
poor little donkey was again lying stretched out 
on the floor. On his side was a raw sore over 
which the flies had settled. He was a sad sight. 
When Francesco stooped down, the little don- 
key brayed feebly and lifting his head laid it 
against Francesco’s arm. Francesco stroked his 
nose very gently. 

“You'll have to help me get him up,” he said. 
ea terenerissupelaiink sl ecaneocreiiilledsmaleas 
our shed and I will make up a bed for him and 
bathe: that»sore Sand. 5rub/<-his legs. 4 ie <has 
suffered a good deal today.” 

“T-I didn’t feed him this morning’’—stam- 
mered the old man, who was beginning to look 
ashamed, “and I forgot to give him water. Has 
he had any?” 

“Yes, | gave him a pail full this afternoon, 
and I fed him with a little bread soaked in 
water. He was nearly dead with thirst,’ an- 
swered Francesco. 

“Perhaps you would better leave him here 
tonight,’ the old man said slowly; “I suppose 
I can put some straw under him and I'll give 
him a good supper.” 

“Have you ever looked at his teeth, uncle?” 
said Francesco, gently opening the little donkey’s 
mouth. “See how decayed they are. Iam sure 
it hurts him to eat coarse food. He can’t chew 
it. You know how it hurts to bite on a sore 
tooth.” 

“I guess I do! I’ve got one myself,” said the 
old man, then he stood still and looked Fran- 
cesco in the face. 

“Boy,” he said, “I’m an honest man if I am 
a hard one, and I’m going to tell you that you 
have made me feel ashamed. I never thought 


that a donkey could be sore, and tired, and feel 
cross, just the same as I do sometimes. MHere’s 
your money back. Go and get your fruit stand 
and Ill help you run it. You can have all the 
help you can get out of Neddy, too, if you will 
come here and take care of him, and of another 
young, strong donkey that I bought today. I 

promise you I’ll take better care of this one.” 
Francesco could not speak but he did what 
was better than words, he put both his arms 
around his uncle’s neck and kissed him on the 
cheek. Then he ran home as fast as he could 
to tell the happy news to his mother and sister. 
ANNA Harris SMITH. _ 
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A doggie arbitration pact 
That*may, indeed, become a fact. 

If man, his brutal lust for killing 
To turn to love shall e’er be willing. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION ad 


Albany, N. Y. 

To the Editor:—In a letter received in this 
office occurs the following statement,—‘‘Pathé 
Freres have sent out—and it is being shown in 
moving picture houses,—a film, ‘Lassoing Wild 
Animals in Africa,’ in which cruelty is shown. 
Our condemnation of such brutalizing exhibi- 
tions should be made known to the responsible 
parties, that the output of films of this character 
may be discouraged and finally stopped.” 

I know nothing personally concerning the 
character of this exhibition but possibly your 
journal will be interested in condemning moving 
picture slides which popularize exhibitions re- 
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lating to animals which are more or less cruel 
and may feel disposed to state that complaint 
has been made in regard to this particular pic- 
ture. Would it not also be wise to advise local 
anti-cruelty societies to keep a lookout for such 
Pictures and exercise their best judgment in 
suppressing them when thought desirable? 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. O: STILLMAN 

President of the American Humane Association. 


The editor of OuR FoURFOOTED FRIENDS most 
decidedly objects to moving pictures, or to 
ordinary lantern-slide pictures which convey 
any idea or suggestion of cruelty. <A series of 
slides was shown in a large hall, where the audi- 
ence was composed of several hundred boys. 
The slides were supposed to be funny and de- 
scribed a farmer (Farmer Hayseed) taking a 
calf to market. The farmer was made ridicu- 
lous in costume and behavior and the suffering 
of the calf as it was forcibly torn away from its 
mother and yanked along by the tail while the 
mother was lowing after it were so exhibited as 
to produce shouts of laughter from the boys. 
Such entertainments are the reverse of elevating 
and should be denounced. 


Finny Folk. 


Feathers and fur we are all accustomed to see 
on our bird and four-footed friends; but to have 
for pets creatures with fins is not quite so usual 
a thing. Yet there are people who keep fish in 
glass globes which stand on tables in rooms— 
sometimes in rooms where there is none too 
much air. Have you not sometimes seen these? 
The owners do not even call them or think of 
them as pets. They are a beautiful colour— 
bright golden—and they dart about in the small 
glass globe and seem pretty to look at. That is 
the only reason these people keep them. It does 
not occur to them to wonder if, after all, it is 
quite a good thing for the fish to have to spend 
their lives in a small space as captives, never 
being able to feel the benefit of the soft rain, the 
fresh breeze, the sun or shade as they choose, or 
to dart amongst the water-plants, where they 
find their natural food. 

You have only to run out of doors and stand 


by the side of a tank or pond, and watch how 
the fish there seem to enjoy life, and are able to 
swim out stra’ght instead of sideways as in a 
bowl, and then go back and look at the goldfish 
inside a room, and compare their lot with those 
outside. Ask yourselves which is the kindest 
method, and there is no doubt but that you would 
wish to carry the bowl and empty its contents 
into the pool. For it 1s the same idea we must 
carry through our behavior to all the creatures 
under our control—to think first which is the 
best for them. Do not be content with the idea 
that they must be quite -happy because they go 
on living. No creature lives as well in unnatural 
conditions as in natural ones. 

We are all coming to see nowadays that the 
proper place for birds is out of doors among the 
trees, and not fastened up in cages, even though 
we know some can live many years in them; and 
before long we shall all be ready to say, “I 
should not wish to take fishes out of their homes 
to keep in a glass prison”—for that is what a 
bowl really is—because we shall understand 
this: that as we ourselves live more happily and 
more healthily in pure air, and are made ill by 
bad air, so also the finny folk live more healthily 
and happily in pure water, and die miserably 
when deprived of it. Our lungs are inside our 
bodies, and their lungs, which are called gills, 
are outside, and water is to them what air is to 
us. That is all the difference. 

Then, again, fish have no eyelids, and the 
glare of the sunshine, or of the electric light, 


‘must often hurt their eyes. Square-shaped aqua- 


riums are better than the round ones, which so 
many keep them in; but the best are too small, 
and as the water has to be changed often, the 
sudden change of temperature is likely to make 
them suffer and die-—The Animals’ Friend Sup- 
plement. 


Animal Telepathy. 

Recent correspondence in the daily papers has 
opened up the fascinating but baffling question 
of the power of animals to communicate one 
with another over distances, each becoming 
aware in some mysterious manner of the other’s 
unseen movements. Among human beings it 
seems fairly certain on the strength of accumu- 
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lated evidence that telepathy does sometimes oc- 
cur, especially between twins and members of a 
family having close resemblances in physical and 
mental characteristics. But whether such com- 
munication can take place between animals, 
which have a lower brain development than man, 
is another matter. 

Several instances have lately been given, none 
of which has appeared conclusive. A cat is 
stated to have quitted a house on the introduc- 
tion of another pet, and absented itself for six 
months, returning again within a few hours of 
the new-comer’s departure. Another instance 
is given of a dog which dreaded to pass a certain 
house in which lived another which always at- 
tacked the first dog at sight. One day, to the 
great surprise of its owner, the dog passed the 
house without hesitation. Enquiry proved that 
the aggressor had died a few hours previously. 
Another case was described in which an aged 
collie and a young one were very much attached. 
It was found necessary to destroy the old dog. 
Although the young collie was carefully kept 
indoors, away from all knowledge of what was 
happening, it savagely attacked the old dog’s de- 
stroyer on his return to the house, although 
until then it had been on the very best of terms 
with him. 

Beyond the question of animal to animal com- 
munication there is that of communication be- 
tween animals and human beings. Perhaps the 
best instance of this is the story related in The 
Times some years ago by Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Readers will doubtless remember how the nov- 
elist’s favorite dog was lost, and subsequently 
appeared in a dream to Mr. Haggard on several 
successive nights, greatly distressed. A search 
was made and the dog’s body was found near a 
lake, under conditions similar to those of the 
dream. As we say, the subject is a baffling one, 
and we can express no opinion on it. At the 
same time, if any of our readers can:recall au- 
thenticated instances similar to the above, and 
will send them to us, we shall be happy to pub- 
lish them.—From The Animal World. 


The Annual Fair for the benefit of our four- 
footed friends will take place as usual the first 
Monday and Tuesday in December. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ut 


Editor and other friends :—I would like to say 
a few words on washing cats. Some cats can be 
washed in a tub without being frightened, but it 
is an impossible thing with many. I would like 
to suggest my own way. 

I dress myself for splashing, then spread a 
bath towel over my lap, have at hand a basin of 
warm suds (if necessary of flea soap) an old, 
soft hair brush or sponge, then wash pussy thor- 
oughly. After dipping brush or sponge in the 
suds, I rub over pussy’s fur. In this way the 
cat is not frightened, as it may be by the stream 
from the faucet, and you can control its strug- 
eles, if it should struggle, by wrapping one arm 
with the towel about the cat, and rubbing it about 
the face at the same time, as in caress. 

A very timid cat may be washed in this way, 
and if it is badly plagued with fleas, its life may 
literally be saved by using the flea soap. There 
is a sort with the remarkable name of “‘Knock- 
‘em Stiff,’ suitable for small pets. 

After the bath, the towel may be gathered up 
about Puss, and after a good rubbing, she may 
be placed behind the stove or in front of the fire- 
place. 

If this letter is not already too long, you may 
be amused to héar of a dog, “Buster, soresny 
acquaintance, who is good friends with an occa- 
sional dog-visitor, except when that visitor un- 
dertakes to be impertinent to Buster’s cats, 
whereupon Buster instantly administers thor- 
ough canine thrashing.—Yours sincerely, G. M., 
Brookline. 


Insect-Eating Birds. 

And now we have another reason for the 
high cost of living—a reason furnished by the 
secretary of the national association of Audobon 
societies. The lovely plumage on bonnets comes 
from birds that eat the insects that destroy the 
product of orchard, garden and field that furnish 
the food that nourishes the people that pays for 
the plumage on hats. 

Not only the higher price of vegetables and 
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fruits, but also of cotton, is said by the Audubon 
folks to be due in great part to the sacrifice of 
bird life throughout the whole cotton belt. The 
birds that killed the boll wevil are disappearing, 
and the loss on last year’s cotton crop was more 
than $25,000,000, which has to be borne by 
every one who buys a yard of cotton cloth. 

The Audubon secretary has just heard “of the 
butchering in one Georgia community of 11,000 
meadow larks, whose diet has been proved to 
consist of 75 per cent. of crop-destroying in- 
Sects. 

If we have to fight with the insects for our 
food, the sensible thing to do is to engage the 
services of our bird allies in the war and let 
them do the heavy fighting. It may well be that 
some of the high cost of living is due to the 
slaughter of insect-eating birds——Bosion Globe. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


ut 


The Animal Rescue League, during the month 
of August, received 3110 cats and 344 dogs. 
Advice and treatment were given 300 animals at 
the League’s free clinic. Five horses were taken 
out to the Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
in Dedham for a vacation, and nine old and 
worn out horses were purchased and humanely 
destroyed. About 7,000 story leaflets on the 
care of animals and copies of the League paper, 
Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDS, were circulated. 


A Pleasing Letter. 
macwewood- Ns. Alioezo. 19! I: 

My dear Mrs. Smith :—We write to express to 
you our great pleasure in the way your paper is 
edited; every page is interesting, the “Bungalow 
Notes” especially so. This month “Care of Our 
Useful Friends” is valuable in that it speaks 
regretfully of the theory “that dogs should only 
be fed once in twenty-four hours.” Would that 
that theory could be more vigorously condemned. 
From practical experience we know that a light 
meal three times a day does no harm. Our 
Boston Terriers thrive and are beautiful on 


three light meals a day, plenty of water, com- 
fortable beds, judicious bathing, protection from 
drafts of cold winds; they are a delight to the 
eye, happy, alert and healthy. Do speak often 
against the dangerous practice of giving one 
meal a day. We feed on table scraps, well pre- 
pared, vegetables, soups, bones to bite on, some- 
times Spratt’s Terrier Biscuits, fish (which they 
love), liver and bacon. Our dogs are prize win- 
ners—we are proud of them. Again congratu- 
lating you on your most interesting and valuable 
paper.—Faithfully yours, (Mrs.) ‘CHaARLEs C. 
FLARRISON. 


Bungalow Notes. 


August 31—All around the bungalow are 
trees, bushes, vines, in their wild state; there is 
nothing cultivated in this little wilderness but 
the rockery under my bedroom windows and this 
was done not only that I might have a little gar- 
den to delight in’ but because it was intensely 
interesting to see what could be done with a 
ledge of rocks. 

Now, this rainy August day, I look out of my 
window and see sweet alyssum, mignonette, 
portulaca, ivy geranium, salvia, rock pink, helio- 
trope and petunias. This is a more cheerful sight 
tiatieamled Cem O1 ssrOckou el tmiase Deenecassuitic 
trouble to fill in the hollow places between rocks 
with good loam and build up beds with smaller 
rocks, but it has been worth the trouble. 

It is a wonder to me that so many homes in 
the country are bare and unattractive when it 
requires so little time and money to have a few 
flowers and shrubs, even in the most hopeless 
location. 

It has been a quiet day excepting for the rain 
and wind. The dogs and horses have kept close 
within doors and the birds must be hidden away 
in their most secure leafy shelters for I have 
scarcely heard a sound from one of them; only 
the blue jay has uttered a few plaintive notes as 
if protesting aga‘nst the weather. 

About a week ago we had a visit from a very 
large flock of blackbirds. I should think there 
were at least two hundred. They settled down 
first in the largest horse paddock and some of 
them alighted on the granite drinking trough. 
The ground was black with them. Then the 
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horses disturbed them and they flew close to the 
ground over the field into the bungalow grounds 
and from there to the woods beyond, passing 
quite near me without fear. They seemed to be 
going South. 

Rolfe and Ready, our ambulance horses, are 
enjoying their two rweeks’ vacation at Pine 
Ridge. Jt is to the credit of their driver that 
they have not run down during the very hot 
weather, but they deserved a vacation, and 
doubtless they will be fresher and more lively 
when they return. 

It was good to see them their first day out. 
They raced each other all around the paddock, 
k'cked up their heels and rolled and raced again. 
I never see the joy of a horse that has been de- 
prived of freedom for a long time when he first 
realizes that he is at liberty to act out his natural 
instincts to run and dance and roll on the 
eround without a heartache for the many horses 
that from the time they are broken to harness 
never have a day of absolute freedom. They 
may be given rest in their stables; they may 
be fortunate enough to have box or loose stalls 
large enough to roll in but nothing can give 
them the joy of life they get in an open field. 
Old horses, lame, tired, broken down horses that 
come here to Pine Ridge are all given a chance 
for this happiness, and all, in whatever condition 
they may be, show that they enjoy it. 

Our neighbor’s apple tree borders one of the 
paddocks, and it is interesting to note how 
quickly the horses find out that there are likely 
to be apples on the ground in that particular 
spot. At other times they do not often go over 
to that side of the paddock, but when the apples 
begin to fall even the latest comer soon finds it 
out and trots over to the apple tree the first 
thing when he is put into the paddock. I have 
actually seen the horses race to see which will 
get there first when they have been let into the 
paddock in the morning. 

Apples and sugar are great treats to the 
horses. I never cease to wonder why, if sugar is 
as injurious as some dietists say, horses and 
dogs, as well as children, are so fond of it. 
Some of our dogs like apples almost as much as 
they like sugar. I have known our dog Nora to 
eat a whole apple with relish if I cut it up for 


Our latest I'ttle dog, Alphonse, a maltese 
terrier puppy, cried for baked apple the other 
day when I was eating one, and got it. 

The golden rod is beginning to show yellow 
in our woods and fields. There are eighty spe- 
cies of golden rod and we have one of the later, 
but not the latest, to blossom. There are not 
many kinds of wild flowers around the bungalow 
but I discovered this week the yellow “false fox- 
glove” hiding modestly among the trees. The 
good old-fashioned pennyroyal grows abun- 
dantly in one of our paddocks. The horses will 
not touch it. The yarrow dots our fields with 
white blossoms and I only wish that butter and 
eggs were as cheap and plentiful in the markets 
as these cheerful little blossoms are in our fields. 

Sept. 1—The birds came back this morning in 
flocks. I saw close to the bungalow, the olive 
fly catcher, the chickadees, a flock of flickers and 
the rose-breasted grosbeak. The blue jays and 
crows were on the way as I heard them in the 
woods when I was leaving the bungalow to take 
the train, and the little red squirrels were chat- 
tering in the trees. 

To pass from the birds of the air to those of 
the poultry yard, I think I may credit Edward 
with a very instructive and significant discovery. 
If you have a lawn infested with plantain, just 
fence in a little plot with a wire guard about 
two feet high, put in the paddock thus 
formed four or five goslings that are six weeks 
old, and see the plantain disappear. They not 
only eat the leaves of the plantain, but dig up 
the root and eat that, too; and incidentally they 
destroy the other weeds and cut off the grass at 
just the right length. As animated lawn mow- 
ers they seem to be far superior to the Swiss 
goats or the guinea pigs, whose merits for this 
especial work are now being so extensively ex- 
ploited in the newspapers. Every properly 
conducted country place should have at least 
one brood of goslings to keep the lawns trimmed 
and the plantains down. ‘This at least is Ed- 
ward’s idea; and I pass it along for what it may 
be worth.—A. H. S. 


her. 


“An animal’s rights consist in it having the lib- 
erty to live a natural life, restricted only so far 
as to meet the imperative requirements of man.” 
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John Ruskin said: —‘‘I will not killor hunt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to save 
and comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural beauty upon the earth,” 

It is proven beyond doubt that flesh foods are not only unnecessary to life and health, but harmful; and avisit to the abattoir will 
convince any that the process of converting sentient “‘gentle life’ into steaks, chops, roasts, sausages etc., is not only brutal, vicious and 


cruel, but hideous, unclean and demoralizing. 


You can throw your influence on the humanitarian side by excluding flesh from 
your table and not note its absence if you use:—— 


MILLENNIUM 
~EATRACT 
MILLENNIU 


‘¢ No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn; 
Taught by the power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.”’ 
— Oliver Goldsmith. 


‘¢God made all the creatures 
And gave them our love and fear, 
To give sign that we and they 
Are His children—one family here.’’ 
— Robert Browning. 


ME. 


MILLENNIUM COOKING FAT 


Guaranteed absolutely free from Animal Matter and other impurities 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


JOHN GILBERT, JR., CO. 


Millennium products are supplied by ALL GOOD DEALERS and by 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The Millennium Food Co. 


26 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Pamphlets on application—I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, 15 cents 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. ,M. Daily 


COMPLIMENTS: OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


Animal Rescue League 
Post Cards 


Twenty-five cents a dozen 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Ay. Ss. Waterman &! Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can be 


selected at our salesroom, from the least ex- 
pensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 


copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases. 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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| EE 
| New Books for the Children’s Library 
PINOCCHIO IN AFRICA._................000000000000000... 40 cents 


Translated from the Italian of E. Cherubini, by Angelo Patri. 


To the children who know Pinocchio this latest story of his adventures will be a new delight. The 
translation is full of the same whimsical humor that makes the book a favorite with the young peo- 
ple of Italy, and the illustrations possess the same charm that characterizes the original work. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE ...........0.0 40 cents 


Marion F. Lansing. 


A story taken from the heroic tales of the Middle Ages, relating how barbarian unconsciously be- 
came noble. ‘This book is the first to be published in a new series, Mediaeval Builders of the 
Modern World, a group of six volumes representing in fascinating story form a background for our 
history. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN.......... 45 cents 


Sara E. Wiltse 


A retelling of three stories that children have long enjoyed, ‘‘Jack, The Giant Killer,’’ ‘“Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ and ‘‘Tom Thumb.’’ Loyalty, reverence, and kindness to one’s neighbors are 
the points emphasized, though the stories contain all the charm of giant tales and magic arts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - - - - Boston 


ey. 
Gas 


Sie 


ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU GET 


SPRATT'S ae DOG . CAKES 


Doc Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


They are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to 
fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as purchased 
(see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET superior to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘DOG CULTURE’’, which contains 
FREE Se much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 


and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco,Cal,; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


Charle stown, - - Mass. Resident Superintendent at Chicago, IIl. 


Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


